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EXTRACTS FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
SAMUEL COMFORT. 
(Continued from page 273.) 

When my health was sufficiently restored, 
I returned to my school, and continued in 
that employment till the spring of 1799, 
when my father wished Stephen and me to 
take charge of the farming business on shares, 
while he and his wife would manage the 
dairy—he having married a second time. I 
dismissed my school—came and joined with 
my brother Stephen as proposed. He and I 
carried on the farm this season, and all seemed 
todo very well. In the fall of this year my 
brother S. took himself a wife, and I spent 
most of the winter in teaching a private 
whool. In the spring of 1800 I was solicited 
by some of the Committee of West-town 
boarding-school to be one of the teachers 
there, to which I agreed ; and father took me 
and my chest to the institution. There were 
now eight teachers—four men and four women 
~—and over two hundred scholars. Toward fall 
Ireceived information of the decease of my 
grandmother, Mercy Comfort, and that she 
was to be buried the next day. I did not get 
the account till toward evening. Set off on a 
low travelling horse one of the teachers 
kindly lent me; travelled all night a lonely 
journey, and arrived in good time; attended 
the funeral—there was a meeting held on the 
Ocasion at the meeting-house, but I could 
J 20t enjoy it; not having had rest and sleep, I 
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felt weary and dull. She was for many years 
a consistent Elder in our Society aud much 
respected. Asan evidence of her pious and 
Christian care and concern for the good of 
others, I transcribe a letter she wrote me a 
few months before her decease. : 

Dear Grandson.—Although I am weak and 
feeble, and cannot say much, yet at times I 
feel desirous for the prosperity of Zion, and 
the enlargement of her borders. O that she 
could indeed awake, it is twice repeated in 
Scripture, and I believe is as much needed 
now as then. “Awake, awake, put on strength, 
O Zion—put on, thy beautiful garments, O 
Jerusalem the holy city, for henceforth there 
shall no more come into thee the uncircum- 
cised and the unclean.” This beautiful gar- 
ment I take to be true humility, which is 
much wanting. I believe if we were rightly 
clothed with it, there would be no room ‘for 
that which is unclean; for no unclean thing 
can enter the kingdom. 

I expect, my son, thou wilt meet with thy 
trials outwardly and inwardly, for weakness 
doth abound, even amongst those that strive 
to walk the narrow path: let not these things 
discourage thee, but study to be quiet and 
mind thy own business, steadily eyeing thy 
Guide. Take heed thou goeth not before, 
nor loitereth behind, that so thou mayest be 
enabled to keep pace with knowledge; then 
I believe thy steppings will be safe, let thy 
trials in this world be what they may. 
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Christ told His beloved disciples that in 
the world they should have trials, but bade 
them be of good cheer, He had overcome the 
world. I believe if we cheerfully do what 
we can with an honest and humble heart, we 
shall be accepted, if it is but little. 
May we with patience strive to endure 
All trials that may us attend ; 
The Lord’s mercies are ever sure 
To those that rightly on Him depend. 
May we love the Lord with heart and soul, 
And never distrust His powerful arm, 
Who able is for to control 
All enemies that would us harm. 
He wills His enemies to say, 
That do oppose His righteous reign, 
Let us submit and Him obey 
That so we may the victory gain. 


In love I have penned these few broken 
hints, feeling desirous for thy growth in the 
Truth. Mercy ComFrort. 

5th of 3d month, 1800. 


I believe she was then eighty years old and 
upward. 

Upon returning to West-town, I gave notice 
of my intention of leaving the institution, 
and accordingly returned home before winter 
set in. 

The friend, a young man who taught 
school at Middletown, where I had formerly 
taught, hearing I had returned home for the 
winter, came down and informed that he 
wanted me to take his school for a quarter, 
and he would be a scholar, as he desired to 
gain further instruction in some branches of 
learning, and to get knowledge of my method 
of teaching and conducting school, &. I 
agreed to accommodate him,and homed 
where I had before, with an uncle and aunt; 
and at their request kept an evening school 
in a room in their house for the instruction of 
their children, and the winter passed awa 
pleasantly and profitably. In the spring 
returned home and opened a school which I 
had previously engaged, near the Falls meet- 
ing-house. I made my home at my father’s. 
1 loved to live as much at home as I could. 
In winter evenings, kept school in a room 
provided for it, for the instruction of the 
younger children of the family. In the spring 
of 1802 I entered into partnership with my 
brother, who lived on a farm adjoining, to 
erect a mill-dam, race and saw-mill on a 
stream running through his premises. He 
attended® mostly to the oversight of the work, 
and I to my school, and I supplied the funds. 
In the spring of 1803 I gave up the school 
and took charge of the mill, lumber, &c. 

Inthe Third month this year my father’s 
second wife departed this life, leaving a son 
over three years of age, whom I held in my 
lap"in the room at the time of his mother’s 
decease. : 
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The latter part of the Sixth month m 
father was taken sick. I was with him almog 
continually through his sickness. On 
his sisters came and stayed a day or two 
did what she could for him, but it availed ng 
thing. He departed this life the 1st of Seventh 
month, 1803, in the 58th year of his age. He 
was buried in Friends’ burying-ground at th 
Falls; and at his grave I opened my mouth 
for the first time in public. I kneeled and 
asked of the Lord to enable us to keep the 
charge our father had given us, &c. T fe 
that my prayer was accepted. There was4 
meeting held in the meeting-house on the 
occasion of the funeral, and some testinonig 
borne. 

Our father left no will, and my brother 
John and I administered to his estate; and 
my brother Stephen and an uncle were ap 
pointed guardians to the younger children 
The care of the family and farm now dé 
volved upon me, and I devoted my time and 
attention thereto, and to circumstances cob 
nected therewith. 

When we had succeeded in getting a jury 
to divide and value the real estate, and they 
had completed their work, they divided the 
remaining lands into three farms; John hay 
ing a deed for that where he lived. They ab 
lotted about 150 acres to the homestead build 
ings; and, of course, valued it higher than 
any of the other divisions. My two olde 
brothers—John and Stephen—were already 
married and settled ; and it seemed likely to 
fall to my lot to take the homestead at the 
valuation. I considered a good deal upon tt, 
and came to the conclusion not to venture to 
take it, thinking if I took it I should be 
likely to be encumbered perhaps all my life. 

While the subject was pending, and before 
the time came round for us to appear before 
the Orphans’ Court and have the adjudica 
tions made and confirmed agreeably to law, 4 
remarkable occurrence took place, whereby I 
seemed compelled to submit or agree to have 
the homestead property adjudged and con- 
firmed to me at the valuation. It appeared 
to me that I was out in the field not far from 
the house at work alone, and father came to 
me in the dress he used to wear about home; 
he looked very natural—came near and 
asked me if I was not going to take the 


farm and provide a home for the children? 


I told him I thought I could not; that if I 
took it at the valuation, I should be so much 
in debt that I should never be able to i) 
for it, and should be a slave all my life. He 
looked at me with much earnestness and said 
in a firm voice, “Thou canst take it and pay 
for it well enough ; several of the children 
are young, and their money will not be wanted 
for a good while!” The decided manner in 
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which he spoke—“ Thou canst take it and 

y for it well enough,”—and his apparent 
anxiety that I should take it and provide a 
home for the younger children, fixed so with 
me that I could not feel easy to turn away 
from or reject it. I accordingly took it, and 
in process of time found every word he had 
said to me (in the dream or vision) proved to 
be true; for I always had the money ready 
foreach of the dividends before it was wanted. 
This occurrence, however extraordinary and 
rare it may appear to be, needs no further 
comment; the fact proves the verity of the 
assertions and the impressions made thereby. 
Having taken the farm, and desiring not to 
be encumbered with any other business, I sold 
my interest in the saw-mill and stock on hand 
tomy brother John, and attended closely to 
the business of the farm and care of the 
family. 

Having taken such a charge upon myself, 
I perceived plain enough that it was not. the 
best plan for me to be hiring housekeepers, 
but that it would be far preferable to take a 
companion and partner for life that would 
feel a mutual interest in our concerns. In 
accordance with this conviction, such an one 
resented to my mind, and we were married 
in the Tenth month, 1804; her name was 
Rebecca Moon, daughter of Samuel and 
Martha Moon, all members of the Falls 
Monthly Meeting. Her mother was a min- 
ister, and her father, an elder and she a 


virtuous woman, three years younger than 
myself; and she realized all my hopes and 
expectations of the advantages and happiness 
of a married life—she being a true and faith- 
ful companion and helpmete in every right 
sense of the word from this time to the close 


of her useful life. She attended judiciously 
to the household affairs and care of the 
family, and I was equally diligent and care- 
ful in my depaftment; and time passed on 
pleasantly and agreeably. We attended all 
our religious meetings as they came in course, 
both on First and other days of the week; 
she always going with me when it was suita- 
ble forsher to go: and she did not let trifles 
hinder her. Thus we went on and prospered. 
I was put on appointments in the meeting, and 
took some part, at times, in the business of 
the meetings ; but did not appear in the line 
of the ministry until I felt the Word of Life 
powerfully to arise and impress my mind 
with a few sentences, with which I arose and 
uttered under much solemnity of feeling. The 

ace and precious enjoyment that flowed 
into my mind after this little act of dedica- 
tion remained with me a considerable time, 
and was sweet and confirming—far exceeding 
all the enjoyments arising from the things of 
time and sense. A few weeks after this, I 
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again offered a few sentences in a meeting 
for worship, but did not receive the reward as 
in the foregoing instance. J soon perceived 
my offering had not been duly prepared and 
ordered by the High Priest of our profession ; 
and, therefore, it was not accepted. I was 
instructed and put on my guard, not to yield 
to any presentations but those of the pure 
Truth, that had the King’s seal upon them. I 
did not feel much condemnation, but a want 
of that consolation that clothed my mind 
after the first offering. Made but slow pro- 
gress in the line of the ministry, but took an 
abiding interest in the testimonies of the So- 
ciety, particularly in regard to the use of 
spirituous liquors. I had seen so much of 
the evil effects of the use of liquor béfore I 
undertook farming on my own account, that 
my mind was fully made up entirely to dis- 
countenance the use of all strong drink ; and 
that if I could not get men to help me in 
hay and harvest without spirituous liquors, 
what I could not gather myself might go; 
that I would sooner sacrifice a part of the crops 
than buy or use liquor. But I never lost 
anything by thus perseveringly and faithfully 
bearing and supporting this righteous testi- 
mony—nor did | suffer any inconvenience in 
getting help; for when I went to engage 
hands I always told them the terms on which 
I would employ them; that I could not 
give or allow them to have any spirituous 
liquors, but if they were willing to come and 
help me, they should work as I worked, and 
have the same fare with me, and when the 
work was done they should receive their 
wages. I have had some to stay and help 
me as long as I wanted them, and to ac- 
knowledge they never got through harvest so 
well before,—they felt so much better in the 
mornings, and had a much better appetite 
for their meals; that though they were fond 
of liquor, and had been used to having it, 
they wished everybody would do as I had 
done by them, they felt so much better. Thus 
I found by experience there need not be any 
difficulty in supporting this testimony and 
advancing this reformation ; what was want- 
ing was firmness in carrying it out. The ad- 
vantage and satisfaction in getting along 
with the work was ample compensation ; no 
loud talking and noise, or harsh, unbecoming 
expressions—no cutting and slashing or blun- 
dering about and wasting the grain—no 
knocking up and laying under the bushes, 
instead of going on with the work in a civil 
and becoming manner. Having proved the 
thing and its practicability and benefits, I was 
desirous that others should adopt it; and 
when harvest was approaching, would jump 
on a horse and ride around among my friends 
and members near my age, and endeavor to 
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persuade and encourage them to join in the 
support of this righteous testimony. I knew 








any, in the compass of Bucks Quarterly 
Meeting, that did not use it more or less oc- 
casionally, and give it out to their hands in 
hay and harvest, raising buildings, washing 
sheep, &c.; all of which I found to be worse 
than useless, having had all things done with- 
out it. After some time the subject spread. 
The concern found other consistent advocates 
among Friends. The testimony progressed 
and was gradually advanced. i also felt a 
concern in regard to the distillation and sale 
of spirituous liquors, and never would suffer 
any of my fruit or cider to go to any distil- 
lery, nor sell any corn or rye to any miller 
that was known to grind grain for distillers. 
I was once applied to and solicited by a mill- 
er to sell him my corn. I told him he could 
not have it, he ground grain for a distiller. 
























































































I would let him have mine he would promise 
that none of it should go to the distiller; 
and on these conditions he thought I might 
safely sell it to him. He was answered that 
if I brought my corn to him it would enable 
him to sell so much more to the distiller that 
he had bought of some others—that I could 
not sell it to him while he continued to grind 
for distillers—that I would rather sell it for a 
less price than he had offered, where there 
was no probability of any of it being used 
for that purpose. 

I visited the retailers of spirituous liquors 
that were members, and endeavored to pre- 
vail upon them to relinquish the practice, 
setting forth the many evil consequences at- 
tending the use of the article. That there 
were many poor people fond of strong drink, 
and in the habit of using it when they could 
get it. Such was their infatuation that when 
they got a little money they would spend it 
in this way, though their families might be in 
want of bread. And this is not all, for it 
often happened they would get intoxicated 
and abuse their innocent and suffering wives 
and children, and neglect to earn anything 
for their support as long as the liquor lasted. 
That the retailer, by introducing the arti- 
cle in large quantities into the neighborhood 
and holding it for sale, cannot be quite clear 
of the consequences of entailing evils on 
his fellow-creatures ; for if those poor men, 
who are kept poor by the practice, had to go 
far to get it, they would often do without it, 
and might gradually become reformed and 
live comfortably and happily with their fam- 
ilies. 

And with those that made what is called 
a moderate use of the article, the practice of 
drinking might grow gradually and almost 
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of none in the neighborhood, and but few, if 


He said he also ground for other uses, and if 









unawares, till they were enslaved by it much 
to their hurt, and to the injury of their fam. 
ilies; and this in part, at least, chargeable to 
the retailer keeping it where they could getit 
so readily, and often under cover of coming 
for other store goods. 

One of the pleas of the retailer was that 
members of our Society bought of him, and he 
might as well sell it to them as for them to go 
anywhere else to get it, and he did'nt think it 
was any more harm for him to sell it to them, 
than it was for them to buy the article of 
him, and while they continued to buy of him 
he might be permitted to keep it for sale. 

He ought duly to consider that a member 
of the Society of Friends, being suffered to 
keep the article for sale, might make it easier 
for some members to buy it. If they could 
not procure it of a fellow-member they would 
be more cautious, if not ashamed, to purchase 
it of a member of another religious persua- 
sion; it being known that the Society of 
Friends had a testimony against it. And as 


to the gain arising from trading in and selling 


spirituous liquors, it must be an unrighteous 
gain,—being gathered mostly from the weak- 
ness, failings and miseries of our fellow- 
creatures: therefore a blessing could not at- 
tend it. 

If the deleterious effects and consequences 
of keeping and trading in the article were 
not felt and experienced by the father, they 
would likely be entailed on his children; 
who, if they escaped becoming victims to in- 


what he had accumulated faster than he had 
gathered it. 

Edward Hicks and I once paid a visit to 
the retailers of spirituous liquors belonging 
to Bucks Quarterly Meeting. Some years 
afterwards, several having declined the prac- 
tice, James Simpson and I performed a like 
visit to those who continued retailing said 


liquors. 
(To be continued.) 


_—~<om 


The truth is made up of principles; an in- 
ward life, not any formula of words, God’s 
character, spiritual worship, the divine life in 
the soul. Howshall I put that into sentences, 
ten or ten thousand? “The words that I 
speak unto you, they are truth, and they are 
life.” How could Pilate’s question be an- 
swered except by a life? The truth, then, 
which Pilate wanted, which you want, and I 
want, is not boundless verities, but the truth 
of inward life. Truth for me; truth enough 
to guide me in this darkling world, and ten- 
der, and merciful. 
he shall know. Observe: men begin the other 
way. They say, If I could but believe, then 
I would make my life pure. If I could but 








temperance, would, in all probability, spend 
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be sure what is truth, then I would set to 
work to live in earnest. No; God says, Act 
—make the life true, and then you will be 
able to believe. Live in earnest, and you 
will know the answer to “ What is Truth ?”’— 
Robertson. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A SCRAP OF QUAKER HISTORY. 


It is a well-known fact, that before the pur- 
chase of Pennsylvania by its distinguished 
founder, Friends had settled, in considerable 
numbers, in our sister State of New Jersey. 
Indeed, the important part enacted by Penn 
in settling the disputes which arose among 
some of the original owners of New Jersey, it 
is thought, awakened in his mind the desire 
to found an American colony. 

We shall not, however, attempt to trace the 
history of Friends of New Jersey, but propose 
giving some particulars touching the settle- 
ment of little Egg Harbor and its vicinity. 
We are indebted to Leah Blackman, of Tuck- 
erton, for the facts herein narrated. This 
Friend has done much valuable service as an 
antiquarian—and, as she contemplates pub- 
lishing the result of her labors in this field of 
inquiry, we confidently anticipate a ready sale 
for her book among Friends. 

She says, “ Little Egg Harbor was settled 
about the year 1698, by a small colony of 
English Friends; I do not accord ‘to the 
man who ploughed up the skull’ the honor 
of being the founder of the Society of Friends 
at Egg Harbor. From my researches, I am 
led to believe that the first whitesettlers at Egg 
Harbor were for the most part Friends. The 
original colony consisted of a few families who 
came to Egg Harbor from the upper section 
of Burlington County, from Long Island, and 
from Swedesboro, N. J. Among them are the 
names of Henry Jacobs Falkenberg, Edward 
Andrews, Mordecai Andrews, Jacob Ong, 
‘Thos. Ridgway, Jarvis Pharo, and several of 
the Cranmers.” 

Henry Jacobs Falkenburg was a Hollander 
by birth, who, after a temporary residence at 
Swedesboro, came to little Egg Harbor, and 
purchased from the Indians considerable tracts 
fland. The spot selected for a treaty and 
ere was underneath the wide-spreading 

ranches of a forest tree. Here he met Ash- 
tama (the chief) and his tribe, and after a 
mutual interchange of kindly greetings, the 
bargain was made, to the satisfaction of all 
interested. Falkenberg at once settled upon 
his newly-acquired possessions, by excavating 
& cave on what was known as the “down 
thore tract,” now included in Joseph Parker’s 
farm. ‘The site of the cave,” says Leah 
Blackman, “ is still discernible.” We may 
imagine it furnished with a few homely arti- 
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cles of rude manufacture. His table (per- 
haps the stump of a tree) was often well- 
loaded with fat venison, wild fowl, fish and 
oysters. His guests were Ashtama and his 
swarthy followers. For a season, Falkenberg 
followed the varied occupations of hunter, 
fisherman and housekeeper—or, more properly, 
cave-keeper,—for, as yet, he was a bachelor. 
Though, like Selkirk, he was “ monarch of all 
he surveyed,” yet, like him, he sighed for 
“society, friendship and love.” The Indians 
were kind—even loving; but the sympathy 
and companionship which he most needed was 
lacking. “One morning, ere the sun had 
gilded the top of his cave, he arose from his 
couch, arrayed himself in his best home-spun 
suit, partook of a hastily prepared breakfast, 
shouldered his gun, and started alone and on 
foot for Swedesboro, his former residence. It 
was a long and dangerous tramp through the 
wilderness, abounding, as it did, with panthers 


and wolves, but the thought cheered him that, 


ere long, he would meet with society, friend- 
ship and love.” 


How long he remained at Swedesboro, we 
are not informed, but on his return to Egg 
Harbor, his intended wife was his companion. 
Speedy preparations were made for their mar- 
riage. Falkenberg invited a large number of 
his Indian friends to his rude habitation, and 
when the guests had assembled, “ he and his 
fair bride married themselves according to the 
order of the Society of Friends, in the pres- 
ence of Ashtama and his queen, the ancient 
warriors, young braves, venerable squaws, and 
swarthy black-eyed Indian maidens.” 

“ The first white child born in the township 
of little Egg Harbor was Henry Jacobs 
Falkenberg, Jr. In the cave, around which 
were gathered the Indians to celebrate the 
first Quaker wedding in that wilderness land, 
the little stranger was born,”—and there was 
he taught to listen to and practice the teach- 
ings “ of the still small voice.” 

This fragmentary account completes our 
history of Henry Jacobs Falkenberg. For 
some generations his posterity had valuable 
and comfortable houses upon the possessions 
he purchased of the Indians. 

Let us now return to a more general his- 
tory of Friends of Egg Harbor. 

Before the year 1715, the little company of 
Friends, as above stated, was augmented by 
Richard Osborn, Eve Belangee, Richard Wil- 
letts and their families, Charles Dingee, 
Moses Embree, John Mathis and a few others. 
About the year 1709, a meeting-house was 
erected. John Cranmer superintended the 
building of the house, and was subsequently 
twice married in it. 

“The first Monthly Meeting of women 
Friends in the new meeting-house was held 
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on the 14th of Fifth month, 1715, when Jean 
Osborn, Elizabeth Pharo, Elizabeth Ong and 
Elizabeth Willetts were appointed overseers. 
On the 9th of the Seventh month following, 
Jarvis Pharo and Richard Osborn, Thomas 
Ridgway and Jacob Ong, were elected as 
overseers, and Jarvis Pharo and Richard Os- 
born were appointed as Elders, to sit in the 
Meeting of Ministers. 

“ The first mentioned resident ministers are 
Edward Andrews and Mary Jacobs. For 
about seventy years after the settlement of 
Egg Harbor, Friends were the only religious 
Society in the township. It was not until a 
few years after the Revolutionary War that 
the Methodists and Presbyterians established 
societies there.” 

“ During the youthful days of the now old 
meeting-house, there was a Yearly Meeting 
held in it. Friends journeyed on horseback 
from the upper parts of Burlington, Mon- 
mouth and Atlantic Counties to atttend the 
annual gathering. The points now known as 
the “ Quaker Bridge” and “ Swimming over,” 
received their names from the fact of Friends 
fording or swimming their horses over Mul- 
lica River, on their way to meetings. 

“In the meeting-house at Tuckerton, many 
of the inhabitants of Atlantic and Monmouth 
Counties were married. Also a number from 
Springfield, Chesterfield, Mansfield and Bur- 
lington City.” 

“ Edward Andrews, the founder of Tucker- 
ton, was one of the first settlers in Egg Har- 
bor Township. He selected land on the east 
side of Tuckerton Creek, and, as there were 
no facilities for building, he, like Falkenberg, 
dug a spacious cave, lining and covering it 
with cedar logs. His next occupation was to 
clear the land ;—and when he and his neigh- 
bors succeeded in raising grain in considerable 
quantity, he erected a cedar-log grist-mill,— 
the. beavers furnishing him with a dam for 
his mill-pond. 

“One day, when tilling the ground, his 
plongh turned out a human skeleton—or, as 
some affirm, only a skull. This solemn spec- 
tacleled Andrews to think seriously concerning 
man’s present and future state. Being imhtu- 
rally of a social, jovial disposition, his habita- 
tion was resorted to on the first day of the 
week by his boon companions, to hear him 
play upon the violin and sing the ‘ merrie 
songs of old England.’ 

“On the Sabbath succeeding the exhuming 
of the bones, when +is friends visited him, 
they found him seated in his cave, reading, 
and evidently in a very serious frame of mind. 
He requested his surprised guests to be seated, 
and, instead of bringing forth his violin, as 
had been his custom, he read a chapter of the 
Bible to them, and then knelt in supplication. 
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Jacob and Peter. 









“From that time Edward Andrews becamg 


a devout and zealous minister, and joined the 
Society of Friends. 
years after his remarkable conversion, fo 
appears he departed in 1716. 


He did rfot live oe 
r 


“Edward Andrews left three sons, Samuel, 
The former was for many 
ears an Elder in the meeting, and the two 


latter became ministers. 


“ There are but few of the inhabitants of 


Egg Harbor who are not descendants of Ed. 
ward Andrews. 
scattered throughout the United States who 
claim him as their forefather. 
posterity are members of the Society of 


Indeed, there are many 
Some of his 


Friends ;—others are in the ranks of the 


Methodist Church.” 


“The most distinguished female minister of 


the early day, in Egg Harbor, was Ann Gaunt, 


the daughter of Thomas Ridgway, Sr. She 
commenced her ministerial career, and tray. 


elled in the service of truth, during her girk 


hood. In 1730, Ann Ridgway, the staid 
minister, surprised many of her friends by 
marrying Hananiah Gaunt, of Burlington 
City,—a man who was possessed of an ub 
usually jovial disposition, and apparently 


the very opposite in character from the 


staid little Quaker preacher. Hananiah be 
came a resident of Tuckerton, and died there 

“ After her marriage, Ann Gaunt performed 
many ministerial journeys, riding on horse 
back through the wilderness. In 1728, 
1742, 1747 and 1766, she went to Log 
Iskand, in 1743 to Rhode Island, in 1756 to 
Salem and other places within the limits of 
the Yearly Meeting; in 1765, 1772 and 1779 
she visited Pennsylvania. These are some of 
the places she visited in Gospel love. She 
lived to a good old age, and after she became 
so.feeble that she could not stand up to preach, 
she would ride to the meeting-house at Tuck- 
erton, would there kneel and support herself 
by the back of a bench, and, in that position, 
preach for an hour or more, with an earnest 
ness and fervor seldom equalled. A favorite 
text of hers, and one from which she often 
preached, was, ‘ Line upon line, precept upon 
precept,—here a little and there a little.’” 

Ann Gaunt was a minister about sixty 
years. 

“Ann Willetts, a niece of Ann Gaunt, was 
a minister in the Society forsome years. She 
outlived her aunt.” 

The bones of Edward Andrews, Ann Gaunt, 
Aun Willetts and many other of the ancient 
worthies, rest in the graveyard attached to 
the meeting-honse at Tuckerton, which for 
nearly a century was the only burial place in 
the Township. 

Such are the few items of interest connected 
with the early settlement of little Egg Har- 
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por. Much more could be said, but our 
sketch has already reached a considerable 
length, and the forthcoming book by Leah 
Blackman will supply any deficiencies or 
omissions herein contained. CaRITAS. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE INDIANS. 


While all who had any knowledge of our 
esteemed friend 8. M. J. had every confidence 
in him at the time of his appointment, that 
he would be not only a faithful and efficient 
ofticer of the Government, but that he had the 
good of the Indians really at heart, it is 
pleasant occasionally to meet with confirma- 
tory evidence of the truth of this opinion, in 
that he loses no opportunity, even though it 
be outside of his arduous official duties, where 
there is the least chance of his advice influ- 
encing this poor oppressed people, not only 
for their own, but for our common country’s 
good. We give the statement below, in the 
words in which it was forwarded for one of 
our “Dailies” from Washington. That his ef- 
fort may be blessed with success, ought to be 
the earnest prayer of all. J. M. E. 


“Friend Samuel M. Janney, Superintendent 
of Indian Affairs, writes from Omaha, under 
date of the 22d inst., to the Indian Commis- 
sioner, stating that he had an interview with 
Red Cloud and his chiefs on the subject of a 

ace between the Sioux and the Pawnees. 

e represented to them that his people, as 
well as the Pawnees, being at peace with the 
government, thev ought to be at peace with 
each other, and that the Pawnee chiefs had 
expressed their willingness to make a treaty 
of amity with the Sioux ; stating, further, that 
the great father here had chosen the Friends 
as men of peace, and long known as the friends 
of the Indians, and placed them in charge of 
the Pawnees, in order that they might be im- 
proved and rendered peaceable. 

“ Superintendent Janney alsosuggested that 
the Pawnee chiefs would meet the Sioux at 
Columbus, Nebraska, if they would stop there 
on their way out. 

“Red Cloud replied that the Pawnees had 
once been one people with them, but had 
turned against them while they were contend- 
ing for their rights; that they had joined the 
white soldiers, and had killed many of the 
best men among the Sioux. 

“He could not stop now to make a treaty 
with them ; had not time, nor could he do it 
without consulting his people. 

“ Another chief with Red Cloud spoke to 
the same effect; but they used some expres- 
sions‘which lead Superintendent Janney to 
believe that a good impression was made upon 
them, and he hopes further reflection will in- 


duce them to look favorably upon the propo- 
sition.” ‘ 





0G Terafsogy 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


“ Behold how good and how pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity. It 
is like the precious ointment upon the head, 
that ran down upon the beard, even Aaron’s 
beard, which went down to the skirts of his 
garments: as the dew of Hermon, and as 
the dew that descended upon the mountains 
of Zion: for there the Lord commanded the 
blessing, even life forevermore.” Have we 
not, my precious friend, been made sensible 
of the blessed influence of this unity of spirit 
and of its baptizing effects, and renewedly 
witnessed its truth in our lateQuarterly Meet- 
ing, where it descended to the skirts of the 
garment, baptizing all, in some degree at least, 
into the one spirit, in which consists the bond 
of peace: whereby we have been enabled to 
say, hitherto the Lord hath helped us. We 
had the acceptable company of several be- 
loved Friends, whose labors of love, unmixed 
with human reasoning, and unalloyed with 
the dogma of sects, gave evidence that their 
communications proceeded from the Spirit of 
Truth, which leads unto all Truth. Some of 
us.were ready to compare our meeting to some 
of those in olden time, when love abounded, 
and its influence covered the assembly. May 
we ever remain grateful receivers of these 
immortal gifts. 

My feelings did not deceive me when last 
sitting beside our precious § I thought 
she was under the preparing hand for impor- 
tant service, although I felt it best to say 
nothing on the subject, but to leave her to 
Him who had began the work, and who al- 
ways will carry his laborers through every 
required service, if the eye of the soul is kept 
singly unto him. I doubt not the blessing 
promised as the reward of the peacemakers 
has been and continues to be sweetly felt by 
her. It remains to be a truth “that when 
Zion travaileth she bringeth forth children.” 
My fervent desires for these children are, that 
they may continue to walk in all humility of 
oa in Zion’s ways. 

Thy very acceptable letter was duly re- 
ceived. By its perusal I was led into deep 
feeling with thee in thy many baptisms; and 
the reflections which accompanied my mind 
in the account of the dealings of our Heaven- 
ly Father towards thee as one of his children, 
renewedly convinced me of the importance of 
our keeping a single eye to his unerring finger, 
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without any reliance on our own understand- 








Spirit’s importunity. And wherefore hay 























































































































ing, as human creatures, or any dependence | there been a wrestling? May we not say, my E 
on that of a brother or a father. We are all | sister, in order for our purification—our fun. | 181 : 
liable to err. I have been instructed in tak-|therance in the Truth. Yes, our eyes haye TO 
ing a view of the wisdom displayed in the} been re-anointed, and we have seen our lean. & sesidenc 
changes of the seasons, We pass through | ness; and the cry goes forth, and the wrest § Issac F. 
the spring, summer, autumn and winter—all | ling is for the arising into dominion over § WR! 
necessary for the production of that suste-| every creaturely feeling, of the pure seed, the § ™*P?‘ 
nance that contributes to the support and | word of life. Am I wrong in thus includi - 
comfort of the animal body; and again, days | thee as my companion in this work? I be 
and nights, sunshine and clouds, have their | lieve not; and I feel for us the language of 
appointed seasons, contributing to the support | encouragement, to arise and persevere in the 
of animal and vegetable life. How danger- | labor, keeping the spirit gathered home, closely Int 
ous it would be to human existence were these | centered upon that Power, which can alone §f tive V 
changed! What would follow a continued | effectually aid in the work. Ah! my sister, J prestc 
meridian sun unclouded but dryness and bar-| although truly bowed in spirit, I feel while | . th 
renness. None could enjoy continued rays of | thus speaking with thee, reanimated in the | 2 ‘°° 
light and heat. And is it not equally im-| hope, that if we are willing to endure, the § Y#!4 
portant to the health and growth of the spir-| travail which hath been brought upon our §f, that! 
itual man that these changes should be expe-| spirits will not be in vain. Thus doth my § intro 
rienced? The descending of the sap to the| spirit salute thee. ome 
roots of the tree in autumn and winter gives = 
strength to bring forth leaves, blossom and| ~~ _—————~SCSTCCC CC CSC select 
fruit in its season; and have we not known, FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. Ph 
after soning through this wintry season,|. r > 
something that might be compared to the ’ wide 
shooting forth of the buds a blossoms of Sn TT a ee cogn 
spring, and fruit has followed. The subject sunli 
is too copious to treat upon here. Thou THe Discrptine.—We have received a ment 
wilt understand the application from heart-| communication commenting upon certain | ™" 
felt experience. =~ ; parts of our Discipline, which the writer bron 
Although, my precious child, thou addresses aan te: Sinan acide oft tat N 
me by the name of father, I often feel that I | CODSers 10 De 4 Ceclaralion o _—_ also 
am among the weaklings, and have daily need| There are certain questions which it is safe a 
to apply for strength to the Fountain that|to leave at rest, unless a necessity arises for 2 E 
Tidie fails. Gladly have I received the evi-| their being publicly discussed. Such a neces = 
ence that our spirits have mingled in unity.| ... : ; rea 
May we continue to go up together to the sity is found when an attempt is made to om Toft 
house of the Lord and to the mountain of his | force assent to certain articles of speculative ph 
holiness, there to wait for the revealings of| belief, not involving moral questions, and | °8 
his will and the renewing of our strength. about which there may be honest differences - 
But, my dear, we have both learned, how- f opini d In that it hes 
ever comforting and consoling it is, to be per- | ° °P!710" ee ee ne ee = 
mitted to mingle together in spiritual com- | ™#y become necessary that the questions in- 9 say 
munion under the influence of Divine Love, | volved should be examined and a “ protest” cos 
yet oie te wre alone we — look for | entered against what is unreasonable and op Fe 
stren enable us to perform every re- sve. sant : 
quired duty. With the desire that He will |Pressive. | in the communication alluded % 1 Bi 
continue to be near and bless us through time, SPE RS ED Soe ae madi sh 
and receive us at its close into a blissful eter- | has occurred ; nor do we recollect during the 9 ar 
nity, I must bid thee farewell. forty-three years which have elapsed since the be 
separation that these clauses of the Discipline bs 
I suppose, my dear  Teould have eaid have been brought to bear against a member, d 
by thy messenger, “I am stronger,” in answer Without giving an opinion as to the merit or ti 
to thy kind inquiries; but I felt more like | demerit of those parts of the Discipline which Ww 
dismissing him, and, through the aid of my | our correspondent disapproves, they must be W 
pen, holding a few minutes’ converse with | sdmitted to be at least harmless, so long a8 t 
thee, though I have not much to give away— . d f h ‘ast a 
perhaps nothing more than a few words of | 7° ananys paling - ge — I 
encouragement to maintain the wrestling ; for | individuals. Until this is done, we do not t 
oh, surely the blessing often rests upon the | see that a “ protest” is necessary. i 
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DIED. 

BEDELL.—In Rochester, on the 5th of Sixth mo., 
1870, John G. Bedell, of Coxsackie, Greene Co., 
NV. Y.. in the 67th year of his age. 

DIXON.—On the 30th of Fifth mo., 1870, at the 
residence of his father in Baltimore, of typhoid fever, 
Isaac F. Dixon, Jr., aged 26 years. 

WRIGHT.—At her residence, Omaha, Nebraska, 
on the 22d ult., Jane Wright, in the 62d year of her 
age; & member of Monallen Monthly Meeting, Pa. 





VALEDICTORY ADDRESS, 
BY ANN PRESTON, M. D. 

In reading the late interesting and instruc- 
tive Valedictory Address of our friend Ann 
Preston, Professor of Physiology and Hygiene 
in the Woman’s Medical College of Pennsy]- 
yania, we have been impressed with the good 


_ that must result to general society from the 


introduction of capable and conscientious 
women into the profession of medicine. We 
select the following extracts : 

Physiology is now giving light and life to 
practical medicine. Tamsepention at least is 
widening into a science, as it begins to be re- 
cognized that all surrounding influences—air, 
sunlight, food, sleep, clothing, exercise, and 
mental stimuli—are within its legitimate do- 
main, as truly as iron, opium, bitters and 
bromides. 

Nor do its boundaries stop here. Morals, 
slso, belong to Therapeutics. Temperance, 
parity, faith, hope, and charity modify bodi- 
y processes ; they ward off disease and pro- 
long life; and the physician who does not 
realize this truth, and understand something 
of the reactions of the moral, intellectual, and 
po life, does not possess the key to the 

it success in practice; is not yet initiated 
into the sacred mysteries of the divine art of 
healing. The earlier physicians were the 
priests of their time, and amid ignorance and 
superstition there was in this fact a dim re- 
cognition of the truth that the same great 

inciples subserve the physical and moral 
ife: and, in the words of a writer in the 
British Medical Journal: “Year by year we 
shall come to value dogmas and rules less, 
Pe principles more,” in their application to 


At present, nervous maladies, womanhood 
enfeebled and diseased, are the fashion of so- 
ciety; and perhaps the most frequent ques- 
tion that you will have to answer practically 
will be, “ What can be done for our suffering 
women?” There is a deep conviction that 
these headaches, neuralgias, and weak backs, 
are neither’ necessary nor destined to be the 
permanent condition of womanhood; and, 
the philanthropist and scientist, who are seek- 
ing the remedy, look hopefully to the results 





of your knowledge and experience in their 
bearing upon this point. , 

When anxious fathers and mothers bring 
you their beautiful daughters, from whose 
young faces and steps the bloom of elasticity 
are departing, and ask your counsel, what 
shall you do? You look at those girls and 
at once take in their history. Kept long at 
school, and strained with many lessons at an 
age when the conditions of healthful growth 
and development were incompatible with sed- 
entary habits and severe mental tasks ; their 
bodies so tightly bound with clothing that by 
no possibility have the ever-moving vital or- 
gans been able fully to perform their func- 
tions; their extremities cold and thinly clad, 
and the weight of their clothing supported, 
not by their shoulders, made by God to bear 
burdens, but by parts totally unfitted to sus- 
tain them! Released from school, they have 
bent long in the same posture over piano, 
fancy-work, or exciting novel, instead of re- 
joicing in the open air, or in active muscular 
exercise; their homes, luxurious, it may be, 
have yet been grudgingly supplied with pure 
air and quickening sunshine ; the passion for 
dress and company has been fostered until 
these have become the staples rather than the 
stimulants of their lives; while late hours, 
artificial lights, and continuous excitements 
have interfered with the nutrition of nerve 
tissue, and perverted the distribution of nerve 
force. You know that quiet, interesting, im- 
perative work,—work for hands and for mind, 
—is essential to their health; and as you 
sigh over their wasted, suffering, unsatisfied 
lives, you cannot be content with the mockery 
of merely prescribing drugs, needful and be- 
neficent as these may often be. 

Some morbid Michelet may speak of this 
feeble womanhood as the necessary result of 
advanced civilization, but it is very clear to 
us that it is not a high civilization, but the 
failure to reach it, to which this is due. The 
highest civilization will surely be in harmony 
with nature, with health, with the moral and 
Divine law. It will drive out follies as well 
as fevers; it will foster pure, quiet, simple 
tastes, and will find its models of beauty in 
form and drapery, not in the vulgar devices 
by which fashionable mantua-making distorts 
and burlesques human proportions, but in the 
grace and freedom of artistic Nature, and the 
corresponding fitness of clothing. 

The woman of a true civilization will re- 
gard as pitiful and barbarous the idea that 
uselessness is elegance, or that disease and 
languor are womanly; and she will surely 
escape the emptiness and dissatisfaction which 
oppresses every human being—the proudest 
queen of fashion as well as the lowest child of 
poverty—who does not cultivate and direct 
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to ennobling uses, the powers and faculties 
which are the glorious birthright of humani- 

ty. ° . . . fo ie 

+ There is one principle that covers all medi- 

cal as well as ceueal ethan, and this is em- 
bodied in the Divine rule: “ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so tothem.” The practical carrying out of 
this rule will make you prompt, faithful, re- 
liable. It will make the interests of your 
patients as sacred as your own, and their se- 
crets as safe in your keeping as in the silence 
of the grave. In consultations, it will pre- 
gerve you alike from the common temptation 










































with whom you consult, whether or not it 
really seems to you the best thing to be done; 
or the opposite fault of recommending a dif- 
ferent treatment from selfish and unworthy 
motives. It will also suppress in you the in- 
justice and pettiness of anger or resentment, 
in ca:e your patients, in the exercise of their 
just rights, should chance to prefer other 
physicians to yourselves. ‘ é ey 
It is marvelous how much self-discipline 
and care in hygiene matters can do to strength- 
en delicate constitutions and increase availa- 
ble working power. Among the friends of 
my earlier years was the late lamented Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Farm School—a 
man of powerful frame and robust health. 
Et. During his studies in Germany, he wrote 
et f° home that himself and another American 
student, who, like him, was making a choice 
collection of books, had made an agreement 
4 that on the death of either, the survivor 
should have the privilege of purchasing his 
library. But the writer added, that this was 
an opportunity which he believed his fellow- 
student would never have, as he was exceed- 
ingly delicate and a great sufferer, “although 
he takes more care of his health than any 
other man I ever knew.” When my friend 
died at the early age of thirty-two, clearly 
and directly from the effects of exposures 
which might have been avoided, this same 
delicate fellow-student was a Professor in a 
New England College! 

You will need recreation and social enjoy- 
ment; but social communion should not be 
permitted to become, what it often is, a drain 
upon nervous power, a weariness instead of a 
rest and joy. Those whose time is less fully 
4 and richly occupied can scarcely appreciate 
| the value of your hours for reading and rest, 
and unless you guard these from encroach- 
ment, you cannot be fresh and posted for 
your daily work. You must keep up -with 
the times. You cannot afford to be unac- 
quainted with the latest discoveries, and the 
most approved methods of treatment. You 
will need to take at least one or two good 
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We hope other and more 
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medical journals, to purchase new medical 
books, and to find time to read them. This 
acquaintance with the labors of others will not 
only often give you invaluable hints for prac. 
tice, but it will also prevent loss of time, and 
wasteful experiments. I once knew an ing 
nious but uneducated mechanic, who spent 
toiling years over a machine for “ perpetual 
motion,” when a fraction of that time, devoted 
to studying what was already known, in some 
good manual on physics and mechanics, might 
have saved all his fruitless ]abor. , 
In your business transactions, permit mete 
suggest the importance of keeping clear rm 
of agreeing with everything proposed by those | cords of your cases and visits, and of making 
out bills at regular periods. While you 
would disdain to enter the profession of medi- 
cine merely as a trade, you know at the same 
time that pecuniary embarrassments muét , 
impair the efficiency of your work; and care 
ful business habits, if not strictly moral vir 
tues, are at least among their legitimate 
guards. This care will enable you to be gem 


Some will seek 


your counsel, worn with over-work, diseased 
because they could not rest from their toils 
and command the comforts essential to re 
covery. You will, we are sure, as the traé 
friends of those who trust you, deal gener 
ously with such as these. Striving to make 
your work a blessing to humanity as well a 
to yourselves, you will minister to the poor 
and needy, not with the conscious superior# 
ty that would toss “a piece of gold in scorn,” 
but in the sympathizing spirit of Him who 
said, “ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these, ye have done it unto 
”» 


I trust there is no occasion to warn you 


who habitually 


make their patients and practice a subject of 
conversation, and boast of their own superior ~ 
skill and success. This form of egotism, hate 
ful in men, would be certainly not less offen 
sive in women. Persons of fine culture do 
not publish their special callings in common 


beautiful things 


from you; we trust you will live on a plané 
far above petty jealousies and dislikes; that 
you will be not only just, but also magnani- 
It is no Utopian 
dream that it is possible to live truthfully and 


The cynic and 


worldling may sneer at the simplicity that 
believes and trusts in humanity; but the 
right-minded and prudent who habitually ap- 
peal to the best in others, find that best re 
spond ; those who trust in the right, find thé 
right a sure defence. It has, been well said, 
“One, on the side of God, is a majority,” and 
we have seen in some late occurrences in which 
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we have all been deeply interested, that even 
the prestige of position, and the pride of learn- 
ing, brought to bear upon public feeling, may 
utterly fail of their object when put forth in 
defence of a wrong position. 

We have no fears in regard to your recep- 
tion by society. Others have gone before you, 
and up and down in the land are pleasant 
homes, of which the graduates of this school 
are the active and happy centres. These 
homes, in many cases, are the result of their 
success in practice; and those who know 
most of the needs and cravings of women are 
well aware that, after the first flush and dream 
of early youth have passed, there is, to them, 
po outward necessity so imperative as that of 
a restful home. 

The progress which our cause is making 
throughout the world is truly marvelous. In 
free Switzerland, the Medical University of 
Zurich has for years admitted women to all 
its advantages ; the great University of cos- 
mopolitan Paris—l’Ecole de Medicine—has 
now dispensed to them its fullest privileges, 
and highest honors; the University of Edin- 
bargh has opened its doors, creaking with the 
rime of ages, wide enough for their entrance ; 
the University of Stockholm, in Sweden, we 
understand, is offering them facilities for 
medical education, and the Swedish Govern- 
ment, it is stated, is about to establish a medi 
cal college at Gothenburg, for women exclu- 
sively. In Austria, the candidates for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Obstetrics consists both of 
men and women ; while in our own country, 
not only the great University of Michigan, 
but a number of smaller institutions also, 
have removed the barriers which forbade 
them to enter. 

One of our graduates of last year is now a 
medical missionary in India, sent out by the 
Women’s Branch of the Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. With 
the angel’s somg—* On earth peace, goodwill 
to men”—resounding in her spirit, she bears 
with her that medical knowledge, so prized in 
the East, which will open to her the harems 
and homes that men physicians cannot enter. 
In a recent report of the Philadelphia Branch 
of the Women’s Union Missionary Society, 
are these words: “From all heathenism 
comes the call, send us the educated doctress, 
to teach our women how to take the medical 
care of women and children.” It further 
adds: “Heathen men of high rank have 
offered to give funds to establish medical col- 
leges for their women, if we will send the edu- 
cated American ladies to teach.” e % 
Still another of the class of last session, as 
assistant physician in the Woman’s depart- 
ment of the State Lunatic Hospital at Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, is associated, profession- 
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ally, with distinguished physicians. She ac- 
cepted this untried post of duty with hesita- 
tion and diffidence ; but after six months of 
trial she has been officially informed that her 
services are entirely satisfactory and desira- 
ble; and her salary, not less at first than the 
ordinary salary of a. man assistant, for the 
first year, has been already increased. . . . 

As women with the experiences of your 
womanhood, and looking at the subject from . 
a fresh stand-point, you cannot fail to unfold 
new resources in the art of healing, and, if 
you are true to yourselves, the gifts you bring 
must enrich as well as refine the profession 
you enter. 

It is meet that you go forth to your labors, 
full indeed of that humility which belongs to 
wisdom, bit full also of faith, hope, and glow- 
ing enthusiasm. And yet I know full well 
that your joy to-day is softened and tinged 
with something akin to sadness. You feel, 
indeed, the beauty and greatness of your 
work, but mingled with this in self distrust, 
a sense of responsibility, the thought of an 
untried future! Itis true, you must encount- 
er trials, but if you avoid prejudices and 
keep your minds receptive and nobly ingenu- 
ous, you shall learn something from every 
person and circumstance about you, and be 
able to rejoice, day by day, in the conscious- 
ness of ever-widening knowledge and continu- 
ally increasing power for good. 

You love the profession of your choice, and 
believe in its power to bless society ; and, al- 
though true work is in itself true success, ir- 
respectiye of rewards, yet the faithful per- 
formance of the duties of your calling will 
often bring results to surprise as well as glad- 
den your hearts. Among the experiences of 
my life, and they have been many and 
varied, among the affections and kindnesses 
which often have made me feel that “the 
lines are fallen into me in pleasant places,” 
there have been few manifestations more 
touching than the devoted gratitude of some 
who, when languishing in weakness and suf- 
fering, have deemed themselves helped by 
such offices as I have been able to bestow; 
and, among the enjoyments in store for you, 
next to the infinite peace that comes from the 
consciousness of duty performed, I could 
scarcely ask for you any sweeter than such 
as these. 

Go forth prudently, truthfully, trusting in 
the eternal strength of the ever-living God, 
content “to labor and to wait,” willing to ae- 
cept toil and privation as well as ease and 


.| victory; and fear not but that a true and 


glorious success shall be yours—that this 
shall be to you the “Commencement” of a 


renewed life of enlarged activity, in which, 
amid cares and responsibilities, you shall- 
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in green pastures. 


———_ ~~ —__—___ 


THE ETERNAL GOODNESS. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Oh friends with whom my feet have trod 
The quiet aisles of prayer, 

Glad witness to your zeal for God, 
And love to man I bear. 


I trace your lines of argument, 
Your logic linked and strong, 

I weigh as one who dreads dissent 
And fears a doubt as wrong. 

Yet still my human hands are weak 
To hold your iron creeds ; 

Against the words ye bid me speak 
My heart within me pleads. 

Who fathoms the Eternal Thought ? 
Who talks of scheme and plan? . 

The Lord is God! He needeth not 
The poor device of man. 

I walk with bare, hushed feet, the ground 
Ye tread with boldness shod ; 

I dare not fix with mete and bound 
The love and power of God. 

Ye praise His justice; even such 
His pitying love I deem ;— 

Ye seek a king ; I fain would touch 
The robe that hath no seam. 

Ye seek the curse which overbroods 
A world of pain and loss; 

I hear our Lord’s beatitudes 
And prayer upon the cross. 

More than your sehoolmen teach, within 
Myself, alas! I know; 

Too dark ye cannot paint the sin, 
Too small the merit show. 

I bow my forehead to the dust, 
I veil my eyes for shame, 

And urge, in trembling self-distrust, 
A prayer without a claim. 

I see the wrong that round me lies; 
I feel the guilt within ; 

I hear, with groans and travail-cries, 
The world confess its sin. 

Yet in the maddenin i 

g maze of things 

And tossed by storm and flood, ”" 

To one fixed star my spirit clings : 
I know that God is good ! 

Not mine to look when cherubim 
And seraphs may not see, 


But nothing can be good in Him 
Which evil is in a. 


The wrong that pains my soul below 
I dare not throne above; 

I know not of His wrath—I know 
His goodness and His love, 

I dimly guess, from blessing known, 
Of greater out of sight, 

And, with the chastened Psalmist, own 
His judgments, too, are right. 

I long for household voices gone ; 
For vanished smiles I long ; 

But God hath led my dear ones on, 
And He can do no wrong. 

I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise : 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 
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often be led beside still waters, and lie down 


And if my heart and flesh are weak 
To bear an untried pain, 

The bruised reed He will not break, 
But strengthen and sustain. 


No offering of my own I have, 
Nor works my faith to prove ; 

I can but give the gifts He gave, 
And plead His love for love. 


And so beside the silent sea 
I wait the muffled oar ; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded balms in air ; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


O brothers ! if my faith is vain, 
Tf hopes like these betray, 

Pray for me that my feet may gain 
The sure and safer way. 


And Thou, O Lord! by whom are seen 
Thy creatures as they be, 

Forgive me if too close I lean 
My human heart on Thee ! 


—_——- ~en———_ -— — 


THE SENSE OF TASTE. 
(Concluded from page 286.) 


It is important for health that the food 
should be enjoyed, and therefore that within 
the bounds of strict moderation it should be 
such as can be enjoyed. This should be ee 
pecially remembered in the case of invalids, 
the whole course of whose diseases may de 
pend upon their food being such as excites” 
and pleases their appetite. Nor should too” 
strict a regard be paid, in many cases of sick-” 
ness, to what is, however justly, considered” 
“wholesome.” Medicines are not exactly” 
“ wholesome,” yet they are necessary for some 
persons; and foods not of very wholesome” 
kinds are sometimes of use when the sick — 
man’s, or sick child’s appetite demands them, — 
Care should be taken to distinguish between 
a genuine craving of nature, and a merely 
acquired taste, or a desire, such as that for 
slate-pencil, which is asymptom of disease re 
quiring a proper treatment. But with due 
prudence here, a very humble deference to 
the demands of appetite is the fitting mode 
of feeding the sick. 

On this subject Sir Henry Holland remarks — 
that “ we are authorized to give greatest heed 
to the stomach when it suggests some seem-" 
ing extravagance of diet. It may be that — 
this is a mere depravation of the sense of taste; 
but frequently it expresses a real need of the 
stomach, either in aid of its own functions, or 
indirectly for the effecting of changes in the 
whole mass of blood. It is a good practical 
rule in such cases to withhold assent till we 
find, after a certain lapse of time, that the 
same desire continues or strongly recurs ; in 
which case it may generally be taken as the 
index of the fitness of the thing desired for 
the actual state of the organs. In the early 





in gWbe led astray. 
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Hsage of recovery from long gastric fevers, I 
Brcollect many curious instances of such con- 
Wirariety to all rule being acquiesced in, with 
Bpanifest good to the patient. Dietetics must 
‘Bhecome a much more exact branch of knowl- 
‘Hedge, before we can be justified in opposing its 
_#oaxims to the natural and repeated sugges- 
‘Hiions of the stomach, in the state either of 
“Bhealth or disease.” 

A surgeon of our acquaintance, in the case 
‘Gof a child apparently sinking from a long 
“Piisease, found out that anchovy paste please 
“Uthe palate, and, ordering it to be given freely, 
{from that time appetite, and with it strength, 
returned. In another case, pickles were 
given with manifest advantage. It would be 
vell if those who attend on any sick person 
should quietly notice any desires of this kind, 
_fjand report them to the ghpadin. Judgment 
“Gisnecessary, of course, and in health the or- 
“Biinary rules of wholesomeness are less likely 
tobe naturally departed from. So many ar- 
“Hiicles of food also, such as pastry, are now 
made artificially nice with sugar and condi- 
ments, that the appetite becomes very liable 
n the fact, however, of the 


wefulness of pleasant taste lies the explana- 
tion of the use of spices and other condiments, 
vhich are all good in their place; and the 
thought that it is not for pleasure only, but 
sa guide, and as a positive advantage in di- 
[gestion, that the enjoyment of food is given 


ws, might well make us doubly careful to pre- 
erve the sensibility unimpaired by pamper- 
ing or excess, 

hat in disease taste is often perverted, or 
for the time quite destroyed, is easily ex- 
plained, at least in part, by the alteration of 
»f the fluids of the mouth and the thick layer of 
whealthy secretion, or “fur,” which covers 
‘fthe tongue, and cuts off the nerve from con- 
“Fiact with the food. In fevers, and many 
"ther severe diseases, the tongue becomes also 
J quite dry— another condition, as we have seen, 
meompatible with taste—and this may al- 
ways be regarded as a serioussymptom. But, 
a the other hand, the tongue should not be 
oo “clean,” especially after middle life; a 


-fertain amount of secretion on its surface is 


tatural, and anything like a fleshy redness of 
appearance is an indication of disorder of di- 
gestion. 

Taste is intimately connected with smell, as 
is well-known to nurses: the common plan of 
holding the nose in administering physic be- 
ing founded on a thoroughly scientific basis. 

lh fact, as pointed out by Mr. Paget, not a 
‘Piew tastes may be strictly defined as odors 
perceived in expiration instead of inspiration. 
this may easily be tested by breathing out 
lowly through the mouth, immediately after 
wallowing a mouthful of tea. 
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Taste seems to be, indeed, not only in the 
manner in which it is most naturally in- 
dulged, but even in itself, an emimently social 
sense; and this may fairly go to raise it from 
the low rank in which, on some grounds, we 
cannot but place it. Not only are the most 
delicate flavors but half enjoyable unless in 
refined and affectionate society—for 

What is a table richly spread, 
. Without a woman at its head ?— 
but the faculty of taste itself refuses to put 
forth its full powers except in association with 
other senses. 

In this it is in pleasant contrast with some 
sensibilities of higher pretensions. When we 
are listening to music, for example, our eyes 
are no help tous: the dim religious light of 
the cathedral suits best the highest strains ; 
even darkness might add sometimes to its 
sweetness and its power; all sensations but 
itself are intruders. But it is not so with 
taste. This genial faculty calls in both nose 
and eye to keep it company ; for it is well- 
known that in the dark the daintiest viands 
lose half their relish. 

And there is no doubt a reason for this so- 
ciability, so to speak, of the sense of taste, in 
the fact that it is not dependent upon a single 
nerve, or a nerve discharging but a single 
function. Its two nerves, branches of some of 
the most widely-connected and _ highly-en- 
dowed nerve-trunks in the body, associate it 
intimately on the one hand with the remain- 
ing senses, and on the other with the chief in- 
ternal organs. Thus the taste-nerve of the 
anterior part of the tongue isa branch of the 
nerve which supplies the whole of the face 
with its sensibility, including the eye, the 
nose, the teeth; and it is besides joined by a 
branch of another nerve which passes to it 
through the ear, and which certainly has a 
share in taste, though perhaps only indirect- 
ly, by regulating the secretion of saliva. In 
this way the sense of taste, so far as it is seat- 
ed in the front part of the tongue, is related 
to all the other senses, and to the great in- 
strument of expression, the face; and accord- 
ingly we see how a strong acid (a taste which 
has its seat in the front of the tongue) throws 
all the muscles of the face into contortions, 
and will even bring tears into the eyes. But 
an acid taste, however strong, will never make 
ussick. This is a function of the nerve which 
gives the power of taste to the posterior part 
of the tongue; an entirely different one, which 
is connected very closely with those of the 
stomach, lungs, and heart. The tastes that 
make us sick produce their impression on this 
nerve, having through it an effect upon the 
throat and stomach precisely corresponding 
to that which an acid has upon the muscles 
of the face. Even a touch upon the parts. 
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supplied by this nerve, as by tickling the back 
of the throat, as is well-known, will produce 
the sensation of nausea. 

Perhaps it is not going too far to believe 
that it is for the sake of these wide-spread 
connections with other organs that the sense 
of taste—special and peculiar as it is—is not 
assigned to a special nerve, but is distributed 
between: two nerves of general sensation. 
These wide relations are not matters of curi- 
ous interest alone, but of most serious neces- 
sity. The very keystone and centre of our 
bodily life lies in this poor and menial facul- 
ty, that, uninstructed, teaches the whole world 
the things that are and are not good for food. 
The functions which taste discharges, there- 
fore, demand its close and immediate inter- 
* course with every part. In it not so much 

one organ as the whole body acts; what the 
taste affirms or denies is the affirmation or de- 
nial of the wholeframe. The sustenanceand 
guardianship of the body are in the keeping 
of the tongue; but the tongue is bridled—na- 
ture has known how to tame it. 

If it were not for these wide connections of 
the sense of taste, this wondrous gift of in- 
stinct would be even more mysterious than it 
is: Taken as the reaction of the whole frame 
upon the various substances that surround it, 
the power of choosing by taste the wholesome 
from the unwholesome, is just sufficiently in- 
telligible to excite our highest interest. The 
body thus pronounces on the congenial and 
the uncongenial, concentrating ifself into the 
point—finer than that of. the finest needle— 
of a gingle nervous fibril ; but being none the 

° less the whole body actipg there. 

Wecannot but compare—and witha bound- 
less wonder—our own most delicate and 
varied choice with the simple and passive af- 
finities and attractions, of which nothing is so 
low in nature, as to be wholly destitute, and 
whereby all*things seek one element and re- 
fuse another. And this universal power we: 
trace upward from mineral to plant, which, 
without consciousness, but with an instinct as 
sure as, or surer than, our own, absorbs the 
nourishment and leaves the poison ; and from 
plant to lowest animal, which—mere lump of 

* jelly as it appears—folds itself closely around 
its fitting morsel and repudiates all eg won- 
dering the while where consciousness begins 
and “attraction” is* converted into taste; 
wondering, indeed, over more things than. 
these, over very many things, but chiefly 
this: what kind of perspective it is that rules’ 
our eyes as we look at nature, and makes 
things look so small as they recede from us, 
and how large they truly are. 

If the sense of taste truly has a specially 
universal character, and more than tlfe rest 
expresses the affinities of our whole bodily 
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organization, then we can well understg 
why this faculty rather than any other ha 
given its name to that finer sense to which 
appeals, and which, when happily traingg) 
enables men to recognize and delight in thy 
truly beautiful alone. In taste, not only ty 
body but the soul expresses its affinities, dp 
cerns and craves for the congenial, and see 
the sources of itsdevelopment. Nor perhag 
should the analogy ever be forgotten. 
palate which the flavor of a poison does 
repel has lost its guardianship of life; and 
a man whom grossness does not shock, @ 
whom refinement, purity, gentleness, heroi 








have no charms, abandons his soul to d Dur 
tee the wi 
Correspodence of the Evening Bulletin. a thre 
THE WATKINS GLEN. are 8e\ 
A TRIP THERE AND BACK. j ia, | 

Watkins Glen is one of the grandest and t. 
most beautiful natural wonders in ogp§ Bailr 
whole country, and should be visited by ev lahig 
traveller who desires to see the marvelouseh | Ve ! 
fects of Nature’s handiwork. Of its kind, § 2 
there is certainly nothing in any of our Eash § 4 § 
ern States to equal it. It is essentially dig § be 
ferent from all our other great natural cure § ™°F° 
osities, and its beauty and magnitude giveit'|' & & 
an individuality as peculiarly distinct as be § Pdila 
longs to Niagara Falls or the Mammoth § ™§° 
Cave. One of the greatest marvels to me | "% 


on a late visit there, was that it is only very 
lately that it has been explored and become 
known. This, however, was easily explained, 
Without the aid of stairways, railings, paths 
made in the solid walls of rock and variotif 
other appliances to aid the visitor, it would 
be impossible to get any distance within it 
The Glen is several miles in extent, and with 
out these stairs, &c., a person could scarcely 
get one hundred feet. He could not pass the 
threshold. He could have no idea of what, 
was within. Hence it is that until 1863 and 
1864, when it was partially opened, it had re 
mained a sealed volume. 
I have lately had the good fortune to visit 


it, as one of a party of twelve, and I know A 
that I shall earn the thanks of any of my trib 
readers who may be induced to see it. This § ™* 
Glen is situated at the head of Seneca Lake, § te 
The town of Watkins is immediately adjoin § "8 
ing, and hence it is called “The Watkins § % 
Glen,” to distinguish it from a number of lef 
others of the same kind, in the same vicinity, Ri 
though much inferior to this one. It isan § “! 
immense gorge in the highlands that border 4 


the lake, and is several miles in length. The 
stream that issues from the Glen is small and 


insignificant. Formerly it was used to furn- | “th 
ish water-power for a small mill, immediately M 
at the entrance, but this has lately been re § 
moved. This small stream rises eight or ten. § ™ 
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lerstapil miles west of the head of the lake, and as it 
her hua makes its way eastward to the lake it has cut 
hich ag and plowed its way down into the rock, until, 
trainal & little by little, it has sunk from one to two 
in the huodred feet below the surface of the land. 
nly tie 1s is only from twenty to one hundred feet in 
ies, dg width, sometimes perhaps a little wider, but 


the summit and begin the descent. We are 
now on our way down the mountain, A 
glimpse through the hills, now and then, in- 
dicates that we are again nearing some great 
valley with high elevation still beyond. At 
a small water-station, near the summit, a 
couple of the ladies of our party were invited, 
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d see oftener the rock walls on each side approach | by “one high in authority,’ to take a ride 

perha@ so near to each other that a person below can | down the mountain on the engine. This was 

n. see nothing overhead but the trees and bushes | accepted, but as the writer was not one of 

loeg that grow from each side of the top and meet | said adventurous ladies, he forbears to speak 
and in the centre. This, then, is the Glen, of | of what they saw, felt or feared. 

ock, @ which I can give but a feeble idea toonewho} We are now approaching near enough to 


ero bas never seen it, 

di During the past week a party of twelve, 
the writer forming one, was arranged to take 
a three days’ trip and visit this place. There 
are several ways of reaching it from Philadel- 

ia, but the one selected by us seemed the 

t. This was via North Pennsylvania 
Railroad to Bethlehem, and thence by the 
Iehigh Valley Railroad to Waverly, N. Y. 
We left Bethlehem at 9.30 A.M. I have 
been over most of the roads of Pennsylvania, 
and a great many of the principal roads of 
other States. I know of none where there are 
more varied objects of beauty and interest to 
be seen in one day than in the trip from 
Philadelphia to Waverly, the present termi- 
nus of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. Most of 
those who will read this are familiar with the 
route to Mauch Chunk. The great iron es- 
tablishments along the Lehigh Valley, the 
ained, § 2c works, the slate quarries and the beauti- 
paths § ful and highly cultivated lands on each bank, 
arioly & cause it to be visited by thousands every 
would § year. Beyond Mauch Chunk the scene en- 
hin it, § tirely changes until we reach the great Sus- 
withe @ quehanna Valley. Farms, furnaces, rolling- 
arcely nills, towns and villages are no longer met 
ss the @ With. As far as White Haven our road winds 
what | its tortuous course along the river, which is 

3 and § here only a small black stream, rushing, foam- 
ad re § ing and leaping over the rocks that form its 

~@ bed. Mountains, coming down to the water’s 

) visit § edge, close it in on every side. 
know At many of the streams that pour their 

f my tributary waters into the Lehigh, there are 
This § *w-mills that put into merchantable shape 

Lake, @ the hemlock lumber that covers the surround- 

jjoine ff ing hills. Most of this timber has been cut 

tking § ff, and a few more years will see none of it 
er of § left. At White Haven we left the Lehigh 
nity, River and began the ascent of the mountain, |, 
isan § ‘atching at intervals the most sublime view 
order § ofthe mountains around. It is here all wild, 
The § desolate and rugged mountain scenery. No 
land ™ ‘arm meets the eye, none engaged in tilling 
furn- § the soil and making beautiful the face of 
ately § Mother Earth. The only inhabitants seem 

n re § ‘ be those engaged in robbing her of her gar- 

- ten. § Ments of hemlock and pine. We soon reach 


get a grand view of the Wyoming Valley. 
Wilkesbarre seems almost at our feet, lying 
far down in the valley below, while we are 
rushing along the mountain many hundred 
feet above. ie seems as if the engine, with 
one great giant leap, might clear everything 
intervening, and land in the heart of the val- 
ley below. Soon we make a sudden detour 
to the left and descend rapidly for eight or 
ten miles. We then make another detour to 
the right, still descending, and passing over 
eight or ten miles} but in the opposite direc- 
tion, we reach Wilkesbarre. The ride down 
the mountain is indeed a glorious one, and 
worth a long journey to purchase it. We 
made but little stop at Wilkesbarre, dined 
at Pittston, and soon leaving the great north- 
ern coal-field, which trends nearly east and 
west from here, we pursued our course north- 
ward along the Susquehanna River. Our 
course was along the eastern bank till we 
reached Towanda, where we crossed to the 
western. This portion of the trip is full of its 
own peculiar charms. The river, the well- 
cultivated plains and highlands, the tall clifts 
and ledges often met with, are all thoroughly 
interesting and enjoyable. This is a great 
dairy region, and much of the finest butter 
made in Pennsylvania is made here. Of 
course it nearly all goes to New York, to be 
consumed there. 

Towanda, as viewed from the eastern bank, 
is a handsome-looking, beautifully-located 
place, on the west bank of the river. We 
soon passed the junction of the Chemung with 
the Susquehanna, and reached Elmira. Here 
we made ourselves comfortable at the Rath- 
bun House, and spent the night. Our first 
day’s trip had been one of unalloyed enjoy- 
ment. 

Watkins is twenty-two miles from Elmira, 
and we reached it in time for breakfast at the 
Fall Brook House, which is but a few min- 
utes’ walk from the entrance to the Glen. 
Our programme was to spend the morning 
till one o’clock in exploring the Glen, then 
dine, and afterwards take one of the lake 
boats for a short trip on the lake, returning 
in time to reach Elmira for supper. 
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We entered the Glen about nine o'clock, 
and here commenced a scene of wild, unique 
and enchanting beauty, exceeding ten-fold 
all that had been told us. I shall make no 
attempt to describe it. If it were in my pow- 
er to doso it would require far more time and 
space than I have at command. I have al- 
ready mentioned the process by which it has 
been formed. Let any one who has been to 
Niagara Falls imagine the river below the 
Falls reduced to an insignificant streamlet, 
and the walls of rock brought so close to- 
gether as almost to shut out entirely the sky 
overhead, and he will have some idea of this 
great gorge or glen. At the very entrance 
we seem to be stopped by a great blank wall. 
A slight turn, and we find a pathway com- 
posed partly of narrow ledges above the 
stream, now alongside or across it, then stair- 
cases, and platform and railings, all lead- 
ing our course further upward, and, as it 
were, into the very bosom of Mother Earth. 
One of the staircases is said to be over 70 feet 
high, and certainly it seemed to beso. The 
cliffs on each side are from 20 to 100 feet 
apart. In one place they recede from each 
other and form an oblong space of great size, 
which has received the name of Glen Cathe- 
dral. It is, however, far beyond the work of 
men’s hands, and had our choir leader been 
with our party it would certainly have re- 
sounded with a hearty, deep-felt “ Gloria in 
Excelsis.” Beyond the Cathedral is the 
grand staircase, and still further the scene 
seems, if possible, to become more and more 
beautiful. It is indescribable. 

In the language of the guide-book: “ Rock 
and water, cascades white and foaming, deep 
pools of emerald green, wiuding channels, 
seething rapids, trees and bushes overhead, 
and now and then a view of a narrow line of 
sky, all combined in chaotic intermingling, 
form a harmonious and picturesque whole, of 
which no one has any conception till he has 
seen it.” The whole distance now opened to 
visitors is about two miles, and the Glen is 
stated to extend several miles.further. It is, 
however, entirely inaccessible to visitors be- 
yond where the paths and staircases have been 

rovided. Reaching this point the visitor 
as to retrace his steps and return by the 
same way. I have omitted to mention that 
about half a mile from the entrance, a large 
and elegant Swiss cottage is now being erect- 
ed and nearly completed. It is to be used 
as a refreshment and dancing saloon, and 
visitors may rely upon being furnished with 
the best refreshments of every kind. At the 
time we were there, preparations were being 
made for a party of seventy, who were ex- 
pected to reach there during the afternoon. 

The woods that cover all the upper part of 
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the Glen are said to have formed, not m 
years past, cover for bears, wolves and pap 
thers. None of these, however, remain noy, 
On some of the loftiest cliffs the eagles build 
their nests and rear their young. They an 
protected by a rigid law that places a heavy 
penalty upon their destruction. 

We left the Glen at half past one o’clock, 
after a visit of over four hours spent in ity 
wilds. On leaving the Glen House, visitor 
can take a road that has been constructed for 
carriages, and leading out above the Glen 
From this road very beautiful views of the 
lake can be had from many points. Wesoon 
completed our dinner, and left for the tripon 
the lake. This was but a short one, as we 
had to return to Elmira the same evenin 
Had time permitted, we should have mu 
preferred going the whole distance (40 miles) 
to Geneva, which would have added much to 
the trip. We reached Elmira about seven 
o’clock P.M., and left the next morning, on 
our return home, by the same route. Our 
train was due in Philadelphia at a quarter 
e five o'clock, P.M., but we stopped at 
Vilkesbarre for a few hours, and took the 
next train, which is due three hours later, 
Thus closed a trip of three days, which was 
unanimously voted, by the twelve, to be the 
most delightful that any of us had ever be 
fore taken. T. J. 
Philada., June 16th, 1870. 


ITEMS. 


Tue Copper Mungs of the Lake Superior region are 
ceasing operations. The production of copper, it is 
reported, was over-stimulated by the demand dur. 
ing the war, and the result has been an accumul® 
tion of a large amount of stock. The product of the 
Lake Superior mines in 1869 amounted to 23,493,079 
pounds of ingot copper, and notwithstanding a re 
duction of 2,771,000 pounds by the closing of the 
principal mines, the yield for 1870, it is estimated, 
will amount to 23,000,000 pounds. This ciroum- 
stance is accounted for by the fact that other copper 
mines have increased their production to the extent 
of 2,000,000 pounds. It is caleulated that 2,500,000 
pounds remain on hand from last year’s operation, 
and that the Vermont, Tennessee and Baltimore 
smelt works will produce 6,000,000 pounds, and 
that adding the above figures to the yield of the 
Lake Superior region, there will be 31,500,000 
pounds of American copper in the market this year. 


In the case of most birds the male has a much 
more gaudy plumage than the female. The reason 
is that the latter sits on the nest, and is much more 
exposed to the attacks of hawks, etc. Sometimes, 
however, it is the male that sits on the nest, In 
these cases he is quite plain, and the female has 
bright colors. When both sexes are conspicuously 
colored—like the king fishers, parrots, woodpeckers, 
and some others—the nest is either in a dark hole 
or protected by a dome. 

Ir is said that in the Chincha Islands the layers 
of guano deposited during every twenty-four hours 
can be clearly distinguished, and that it must have 
taken 4000 years to form the 20 feet of thickness. 
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Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store 


We have now in stock, and are receiving daily, a com- 
te assortment of goods for Friends’ wear. 


wectre quality Olive and Brown Silk Bombaszines. 


Fine Olive and Brown Alpacas, 750 and upwards. 
Neapolitan Silks, in Brown and Gray. 

Silk warp Sylvanias, in three shades. 

Pure Chene Mohairs, iu four shades. 

Fine Gray and Black Striped French Silks, $1.25. 
Silk and Wool Poplins, Dark Modes and Browns. 
Fine Tamartines, in Modes, Browns and Olives. 
French Lawns, in great variety. 

Mode Hernannies, for Shawls and Dresses. 
Japanese Silks, Plain Stripes and Plaids. 

All Wool Cassimeres, in variety, from 750 up. 
Olive Brown and Citron Cloths, of the finest makes. 
Table Linens, Napkins and Towels. 

Long and Sqaare Thibet Shawls, bound with great 


care. 
Neat style Spring and Summer Shawls, in variety. 
White Silk Cashmere Shawls. 
Fresh Invoice Book Muslins, Blonde. 
Silk Mitts and Silk Gloves, got out for Friends. 


- Black Silks, from $1.50 to $5—down to old prices. 


Wide Black India Silks, for Aprons. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
Seventh and Arch Sts., Philad. 


2 416 on 


WARE MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 
WILMINGTON, DEL, 

BRANCH OFFICE, 

N. W. cor. Ninth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

GEO. W. STONE, Vice-President, Manager. 
GEO. F. TURNER, Gen. Agent and Attorne 
PURELY MUTUAL. LOW RATES. 

All Policies Non-forfeiting after One Annual Pay- 
meut. 

Books containing rates and full information con- 
cerning the Rules aod Plans of the Company far- 
ished or sent to any address upon appuication to 
the Branch Office. 

EQUITY, ENERGY, ECONOMY. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Jonny P. McLear, Epw. Brinauorst, JR., 

Wituiam Bosu, Wutiam G. Gissons, 

Taomas D. Wess, George W. Strong, 

Wituiam Cansy, Joun V. Ricz, 

Georcs W. Bossa, Wuuam H. Sqirt, 

Wutiam 8. HitzEs, Samus. Bancrort, JR. 

: JOHN P. McLEAR, President. 

M. M. CHILD, Secretary. 
BENJ. NIELDS, Actuary. 
D. W. MAULL, M. D., Chief Med. Examiner. 


NORNY’S 
Tasteless Fruit-Preserving Powder. 


Preserves without being air-tight, with a finer 
flavor than air-tight fruit, for a penny a quart. 
Price 50 ots. a box. Sold by grocers. Sent by mail 
or at Store, 136 N. Second St., Philadelphia. ° 
xwadl0 ZANE, NORNY & CO., Proprietors. 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENCY, 
West Liberty, Lowa. 

Land and town property bought and sold. Con- 
gress land entered, and Railroad land bought. All 
selected with care, at moderate commission. 

Money loaned on safe mortgage security, to at 
least twice the value of loan, netting ten per cent. 

JESSE HOLMES, Agent, 

Reference, Faankuin Hangs, 212 Henry St., N.Y. 


MAPLEWOOD INSIIU TE, 
OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


School year commences 9th mo. 19, 1870, 
Diplomas will be awarded to those who 
take the full course of study. 


Expenses $200 per year. 

This Institution, chartered by Act of the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania during its last session, will be 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
**Society of Friends,’’ and will be controlled en- 
tirely by the following board of trustees, members 
of the Society : 

Pierce Hoopes, West Chester, Pa. 

ELLwoop Micuengr, New Garden, Chester Co., Pa. 

Exuis P. MarsHatt, Concord, Del. Co., Pa. 

Levi K. Brown, Goshen, Lancaster Co., Pa. 

Henry L. Pratt, Thorndale, Chester Co., Pa. 

Davip Ferris, Rancocas, Burlington Co., N.J. 

Barciay Knieat, Edgewood, Bucks Co., Pa. 

Josspx SHortiiner, Concord, Delaware Co., Pa. 

Daruineton Hoopss, Hickory, Harford Co., Md. 

For Circulars address 
JO3EPH SHORTLIDGE, A.M., Principal, 
Concordville, Delaware Co., Pa. 


CROQUET SETS, 


Cutlery, Cream*‘Freezers, Tin, Iron, Wil- 
low ‘and Wooden Ware, 224 a general variety 
of House Furnishing Goods. 
B. A. WILDMAN & BRO., 
sm 905 Market St., Philada. — 


BF S\ ATE MANTELS. 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all 
other Slate work on hand or made to order. Also, 


xwz 





C i TES. Factory and 
The Company desires to secure the services of | PEACH BOTTOM ROOFING SLATE 
wtive men to act as Agents throughout Pennsyl- |! Salesroom, Sixteenth and Callowhill streets. 


vania, New Jersey and Maryland. 571 yp 





x4.llmx WILSON & MILLER. 
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DESIRABLE 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS, 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
Seventh and Spring Garden Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Has now a complete assortment of goods for Friends 
many of which were manufactured expressly for him in 


Ope 

wa Colored Silk Squares for Shawls. 

White Bil mere Shawls—new importation. 

Brown and ~_— India Silks—best quality. 

Neat Striped and Plaid French Silks, $1.25. 

Neat Chene and Plaid Japanese Silks, $1.00. 

Brewn and Mode Silk Challis and Tamartines. 

Plaid and Striped Viennas, for Summer wear. 

ooo De Leons, 25 cts. Striped Grenadines, 31 cts. 

Wide Tamartines, Chene Bareges and Lama Cloth, for 
Shawis and Dresses. Also Best Bound Thibet Shawis. 

Lisle Thread and Mode Knit Silk Mitts for Friends. 

Hair Cloth and Mohair Sk p Materials, &c. &c. 

ewm w 


PLAIN BONNETS, 


OF ALL KINDS. 


ANNA B. ROSS, 
6211112 West Liberty, Iowa. 


ISAAC DIXON, 
120 South Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, 


Dealer in American, Geneva and English 
WATCHES, Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver and 
Plated Ware. All kinds of Watches and Jewelry 
repaired and made to order. Old Watches, Gold 
and Silver taken in exchange. 430 1231 


 GARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shads, Oil Cloth, Mats, é&o. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 N. Second 8St., Philadelphia. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


Journal of John Oomly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00. 
Journal of John Woolman, $1.00. Janney’s Life of Geo. Fox, $2.00. 
Karly Quakerism, by K. Michener, cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. Works 
of leaac Penington, 4 vols., $5. History of Delaware Uo., Pa., $3.00 
Thos. Story’s Uonversations, &c., $1.00. “the Sunday Question,” 
$1.00. No Sect in Heaven, 5 cts., 50 cts a dozen. Child’s Book of 
Nature, in 3 parts. Illustrated, $2.65. Dissertation om the Chris- 
tian Ministry. by John Jackson, 50c. Young Friends’ Manual, by 
Benj. Hallowell, cloth, 75c. 

Account of John Richardson, 75c. Law’s Address to the Clergy, 
40c. Karly Vorruptiuns of Christianity, 80c. Life of Sarah Grubb. 
76c. The Crucified and Quickened Christian, 26 ets. Tour to 
West Indies, K. W. Moore, $1.25. Meditations on Lite and its R-- 
ligions Duties, $1.60. Mott on Educatiun, &c., 40. Ta-o-pi, or The 
Iudiao’s Wrougs anu Rights. $1. The Christian Casket, by Ezra 
Michener. 40c. The Conciliator, 15c. A Ker to the Couciliator, 
25c. ‘theology Simpl fied, 25c. Kssays—Un the Respousibility 
eof the Uburch; Un Funeral Sermons; Um True Greatness, 
On,the Mountain, 20c. 





Nanny’e Christmas, 80c. “Buy yous 
own Cherries,” 10c. 

EMILY MAYLAND, or, the Faithful Goveruess, 287 pp , $2.00. 

“THK NEW TESTAMENT, 600 pages, cloth, 75 cts 

Bible and Testament, one vol, 60 cts. 

New edition Memoir of John Koberts. 25 cts. 

Memorials of Kebecca Jones, $2.00. 

DAY BY DAY, compiled by Wm.Henry Chase. $1.40. 

A Pigs For THe DOMB Creation, 60 cts. 

Divisions iu the Society of Friend-, by Thos. H. Sp -akman, £0c. 

About 20 per cent. additional, when sent by mati 

Magniacs Czetiricates, Fine Parchment, in boxes. $5.00. 

Phu.ograph Likeness (fac simile autograph attached) of John 
Comly, at 25c, 5uc and $1.00. 

EMMOR OOMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 
exxily 


EDCAR K. SMITH, 
General Produce Commission Merchant, 


304 South Delaware Avenue, 
820 Philadelphia, 


CEDAR COTTAGE, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J,, 


Is now open for guests. 
M. R. CHANDLER. 


OCHKAN HOUSE, 
Cape May, N. J. 
May 10th, 1870, 


Tas Weut-Known anv Favorite Houss having 
been thoroughly renovated aud improved, will by 
RE-OPENED by the undersigned, as a FIRST-CLAS§ 
FAMILY HOTKL, on the eighteenth day of Jan 
next. 

The Ocgzan Hoosz is situated within fifty yards of 
the beach. It offers superior advantages to familia 
on account of quiet, and the high character of iy 
guests: and it will be kept strictly home-like ip 
every respect. 

The proprietors have had several years experi 
ence in Cape May Hotel business, and have secured 
help whieh will equal that of any other House on 
the Island. 

Every effort will be made to give satisfaction 
all who may favor the Oczan Houss with their pe 
tronage. 

As formerly, no bar on the premises. 

J For rooms, &c., address, 

LYCETT & SAWYER, 


———, 


528 


72 827 


Joun W. Lycert, 
Heyry W. Sawyer. 


BOOKS. 


IS8SUBD BY THE 


“BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS," 
For sale by EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St, 
PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of. 

18mo. 141 pp., Cloth...... ...000 scenes oe. Price 50e, 
Biblical History Familiarized by Questions, 
By Ann A. Townsenv. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 87, 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und At 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schovis, By 
Janz JOHNSON. ismo. 71 pp. Part First. Prive 2b, 
« 108 * “ Second. “ 40¢, 
Familiar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Hageigt E. Srocxry. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 4, 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encouruge serious and prd- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jams 
Jonson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth...... seoeeePTICe 206, 
“A Treasury of Pacts’—a Book desigoed tor 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior ot 
“ Karly Impressions.” Compiled by Jang Jonnes, 
6 NOB., S2M0, G4 PP. BEL. .ccces ccceeeees Prive Tbe 
Bseays on Practical Piety and Divine Grace. 


61 lie 


By S. mM. J. 18mo. 50 pp. Uloth.......... Price20c 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
32 mo. 64 pp........ eecncee ecccece oscece «ePrice 200, 


A Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jonnson. 2d edition. rice 750. 
Hssays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jonnson. 
18mo. 71 pp......... ocesese ccecccccccqeccece UEhie S0Cs 










